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When | undertook to write a review of Howard Gardner's 
important book | did so knowing that I would have a special 
responsibility both to the author and to the reader. Gardner is 
my friend, | have great respect for his work, and yet our styles 
of work differ enough to open the way for unconstructive carp- 
ing and criticism. In the upsurge of work on creativity there is 
now room for several efforts at synthesis. People like me who 
are devoted to the intensive study of single cases do so not 
with biographical or narrative intent but in ordeg to provide well- 
worked exemplars of creative people at work; these exemplars 
may be useful to investigators with other research styles as 
well as exemplifying our own (Wallace & Gruber, 1989). At the 
same time, to make sense of the individual case one must draw 
upon: one’s knowledge of other cases. Conversely, Gardner 
looking at several cases must home in on some detailed knowl- 
edge of particulars in order to arrive at the general. So there is 
no hard line separating the single case from the multiple case 
study. Moreover, I believe that we are rapidly approaching a 
time when it will be possible and necessary to produce much 
improved syntheses of the whole spectrum of research on the 
creative process. As a step in this direction, before examining 
Gardner's work | Begin with some methodological reflections. 

The evolving systems approach (Gruber, 1989) stresses 
uniqueness and its evolution. This has led us to focus most of 
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our attention on the case study method, which is admirably 
suited for capturing the special characteristics of creative prod- 
ucts and their makers. Nevertheless, we do not abandon the 
goal of contributing to the hoped and striven for generality and 
universality which is so prominent a part of the scientific ethos. 
Thus, though we emphasize the importance of the case study 
method this does not preclude attending to knowledge attained 
by other means. 


On the Relation Between Number, Scope, 
and Depth of Studies 


Psychometric approach. The use of large N (say, 100 or 
more) becomes feasible when tests are used. It is also neces- 
sary in order to compute the sought-for inter-test correlations. 
Test format permits examination of many variables, which ironi- 
cally is similar to an advantage claimed for the case study 
method. As practiced, and perhaps necessarily so, the psy- 
chometric method is rarely applicable with “proven” creators, 
mainly because they are reluctant to sit for the tests. Conse- 
quently, the psychometric approach depends on the assump- 
tion, sometimes unacknowledged, that everyone is creative in 
some degree. Another assumption that requires discussion is 
the general idea that creativity is a quantity, and.that it is inde- 
pendent of subject matter or domain, so that a general-pur- 
pose battery of tests can be used appropriately. In spite of these 
difficulties, a certain useful traffic is possible between the psy- 
chometric and other methods. Indeed, the very process of test 
‘construction may be instructive. 

Experimental approach. Systematic exploration of a few 
variables can be used with select populations of proven cre- 
ators, but perhaps not with those who have attained great 
eminence. Amabile (1983) has shown how this can be done to 
good effect. She showed how the experimental induction of a 
task-oriented attitude, or intrinsic motivation, is more favorable 
than an ego-oriented extrinsic motivation. The study of cre- 
ative lives suggests that creators do not necessarily escape 
from the blandishments of extrinsic motives, and that part of 
the strategy of pursuing a creative career entails the produc- 
tive management of such motives. At the same time, once 
engrossed in the task, intrinsic motivation takes control. 

N = 30 is probably a realistic number. 

Several brief biographies. With this method we can exam- 
ine several variables or aspects across a number of cases. 
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These aspects may be discovered as the study proceeds or 
they may be decided upon in advance. One advantage is that 
both striking similarities and striking differences may be ob- 
served. On the other hand, if the point at issue is the compari- 
son of creators in different domains, most likely the investigator 
is not a master of all of them. This means that the investigator 
cannot go into the details of the actual process of creative work 
and is restricted to aspects of the case such as personality, 
history, and societal factors. Gardner’s work, discussed below, 
is an example of a study that, may have escaped this limitation 
(Gardner, 1993). 

Gardner’s number, N = 7, is probably near the upper limit 
unless the aim is very restricted. But there are exceptions, to 
wit the Wittkowers. Their major work was Born Under Sat- 
urn, The Character and Conduct of Artists. Mining the whole 
history of art “from antiquity to the French revolution,” they 
make use of all the enormous biographical literature available. 
Although their work.is normally classified under history of art, 
it is every important for psychologists. They take up issue af- 
ter issue — genius and art, suicide among artists, the economic 
relations of artists and patrons, and so on. In each chapter 
they cast doubt on glib generaljzations that others have drawn. 
With some exceptions this skeptical approach leaves us with a 
marvelous account of what general traits artists do not share. 
As lifelong historians of art, their work does not invite sugges- 
tions of gross ignorance and ineptitude as sometimes happens 
when psychologists wander into other domains. The 
Wittkower’s work is not an easy one to sum up, but one quota- 
tion may be helpful: 


Throughout the pages of this book we have implied, with- 
out laboring the point, the cultural trends have a deter- 
mining impact on the formation and development of 
character. If this statement finds acceptance, even with- 
outa lengthy exposition, it militates most strongly against 
the existence of a timeless constitutional type of artist 
(Wittkowers, 1967, p. 293). 


As to the relation between types of case study and N, it is 
impossible to give a sensible single number for the Wittkowers. 
They themselves rely on collective biographies such as Vasari’s. 
They mention hundreds of artists. Instead, we can ask how 
many cases they deal with in extenso in a single chapter. The 
answer is N = 6, approximately. 
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Extended study of single cases. Time is taken to under- 
stand the actual work done, both in its development and as a 
finished achievement. This entails fairly deep study, also, of 
others in the creator’s entourage and of rivals and opponents. 
What did the chosen person do that the others did not? How 
did their help or criticism affect the work? To do this kind of 
case study well can take years for a single case. So it was for 
my work on Darwin (Gruber, 1974/1981) and for a number of 
my students. - 

I must mention here the work of Holmes, an eminent histo- 
rian of science at Yale. He has completed studies of Claude 
Bernard, of Antoine Lavoisier, and Hans Krebs (Holmes, 1989). 
The fact that all three studies are in the area of biochemistry, 
and Holmes’ initial training was in chemistry made Holmes’ 
task a little easier. 

Another case in point is Franklin's studies of woman artists. 
She began with the intensive study of a single artist (see 
Franklin, 1989), and equipped with insights gained from this 
work went on to study a set of seven women artists (Franklin, 
1991, 1994). As with Holmes, Franklin had a rich and appro- 
priate background — in the history of art, in the psychology of 
symbol formation, and in actual practice as a visual artist. 

The main conclusion | draw from all this is that we should 
examine carefully studies of creators by investigators who do 
not understand the domain in which their cases worked. Such 
studies imply that there is a content-free, generalized trait of 
individual creativity, as against the evolving systems approach, 
in which the study of a particular example of creative work 
puts great emphasis on the specific nature of the tasks. 

I turn now to Gardner’s work, Creating Minds. In an earlier 
work, Frames of Mind: The Theory of Multiple Intelligences, 
he advanced the idea that there are seven different kinds of 
intelligence, not only one quantity, general intelligence. The 
seven are: linguistic, musical, logical-mathematical, spatial, 
bodily-kinesthetic, and two kinds of personal intelligence, 
intra — and interpersonal. In the present work Gardner has given 
us seven valuable sketches of creative lives, each correspond- 
ing to one of the seven kinds. They are made the more valu- 
able by his concentration on figures from one rather broadly 
defined historical period, the beginning of the “modern age” — 
all born between 1856 (Sigmund Freud) and 1891 (Martha 
Graham). This criterion of selection reduces the otherwise 
excessive and confusing variety that might occur were there 
both interdisciplinary diversity and greater historical scope to 
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contend with. It is interesting that Holmes made the other 
choice, and made it to very good effect — to stay within one 
discipline and to choose figures a century and a half apart 
(Holmes, 1989). Gardner's choice of figures from seven cre- 
ative domains gives him some chance of glimpsing very broad 
generalizations; these have been seen by some as banal and 
by others as brilliant. | do not consider it to be a fair criticism 
that Gardner, in this project (but certainly not in everything he 
does) works largely from secondary sources. It may well be, 
although I hope not, that almost everything has already been 
said somewhere about creativity. It would still be a worthwhile 
endeavor to organize what we know in new and trenchant ways, 
and to make it accessible to new audiences. 

The choice of N = 7, and in seven diverse fields precludes 
not only the possibility of examining in detail the ideas of any 
one creator at a given point in time. By the same token it 
entails neglecting certain aspects of each individual’s complex 
inner development which can only be seen through the con- 
struction of at least two such moments. My reaction is that this 
is not a sin but a virtue of omission, inviting others to take up 
the unfinished business, and to make their work part of the 
knowledge and lore of the field oftadult development. So the 
point is not so much an adverse criticism as a comment on 
the almost inevitable inverse relationship between developmen- 
tal detail and intellectual scope. 


Freud (1856-1939) and the Others 


The collective life span of Gardner’s Seven runs from 1956 
(Freud born) to 1973 (Picasso died). As the “oldest” in this 
somewhat specious sense, Freud had the best opportunity of 
setting the stage for the later born. Take 1900, the year of pub- 
lication of The Interpretation of Dreams, as a key point of 
departure for Freud. At that time Freud was 44 years old, 
Gandhi was 31, while all the others were 21 or younger. More- 
over, Freud's Vienna was indeed a vortex of many of the cur- 
rents that made up the cultural and intellectual setting in which 
European artists and the intelligentsia did their work. 

In Gardner's account two points stuck me. First, how well 
Freud's life illustrates the ten-years-or-more rule; in this instance, 
the time it took Freud to move from medicine to neurology to 
psychoanalysis and psychology, not arriving at his dream book 
until he was 44 years old. Second, how elaborate can be the 
system of social supports that each creator needs, finds, con- 
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structs, exploits. In Freud’s case, as in the others, there are: 
models, mentors, peers, disciples, and institutions. These are 
all to be considered in their positive, nurturant roles — they are 
helpers. 

But there are also skeptics, critics, forbidding fathers, rivals, 
and an “Establishment,” chronically wedded to things as they 
are. Although these latter are all antagonists of a sort, they too 
are inescapable parts of the canvas on which the creator paints. 

In spite of the pleasure we get from dramatizing conflict, 
not all creators are greatly beset by rivals and critics. Some 
may be neglected because they are too soon or too late; oth- 
ers may be smoothly accepted. Those who are before their 
times may be ignored and left to go their own way. 


Mahatma Gandhi (1989-1948) 


In Gandhi's case there would be no story if there were no 
bitter struggle. His two chief creative acts were to invent a set 
of practical forms of non-violent struggle and to apply these 
ideas in the struggle for the liberation of India from British rule. 

In telling the Gandhi story Gardner follows familiar lines; his 
ejection from the train at Maritzburg in South Africa and his 
subsequent leadership of the Indian people in that country, 
thus working out the major lines of his approach under condi- 
tions somewhat simpler than in India. His return to India, the 
strike at Ahmedabad, the salt march, his return to village life, 
the spinning wheel and the dhoti. There is a good: balance 
between these aspects of his outer life and Gardner’s account 
of Gandhi's inner spiritual development, his working out the 
principles of satyagraha. Non-violence was far more than a 
passive acceptance of brutalization. It was a set of principles 
by way of which non-violence becomes a powerful force 
directing the individual practitioner in subtle ways. Gardner 
is at his best in showing the creative work Gandhi did, over 


the years, in integrating ingenious political activity with persis- 


tent spirituality. 

Gardner dwells also on the apparent contradiction between 
Gandhi's great patience and ability to solve the complex inter- 
personal problems that arise in his public life, on the one hand, 
and his cruelty and remoteness in his private life. Gardner 
speculates that “a difficulty with the most intimate personal 
relations may be a concomitant of great skill at dealing with 
large masses” (p. 341). This may be a good description of 
Gandhi, but do its concomitants work as a general description 
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of the creative person? Must the creator make the “Faustian 
bargain” (Gardner's term) of sacrificing or impoverishing his 
personal life in order to make psychological room for his cre- 
ative projects? Eleanor and Franklin Roosevelt certainly made 
a different sort of bargain — with each other, not with each 
other's devils. And if we leave the political realm, the relation 
between Einstein's personal life and his creativity might well 
be construed as fitting Gardner’s formulation, but Darwin's 
certainly not. 

More important, we need to probe the psychodynamics of 
these relationships more fully. In some cases, a simple alloca- 
tion of resources model might apply; time and energy. taken 
from this are given’to that. In other cases there may be a syn- 
ergistic relationship in which, for example, a great love affair 
liberates creative energy. Moreover, a creative life is long 
enough for both patterns to appear in one person. Martha 
Graham may be a case in point. 


Martha Graham (1894-1991) 


Gardner concedes that there were several individuals who 
pioneered the break with classical ballet and elevated dance 
as an expression of the modern age — including Isadora 
Duncan with her barefoot style and flowing veils, and Ruth 
St.-Denis who was Graham’s inspirational model and teacher. 
Still, although the creation of modern dance was by no means 
a one-woman achievement, it was Graham who became its 
most influential embodiment. 

As dancers go, Graham had a very late start. She had seen 
St. Denis dance in 1911 (Graham was 17) and was very 
excited but it, but not until age 22 did she have her first lesson 
in dance. 

The descriptions of both her work and her character that 
Gardner cites are quite contradictory. Her former teacher 
described Graham’s style as the “open crotch” school of dance. 
Said Graham herself, on viewing a Kandinsky painting show- 
ing a splash of red against a field of blue: “I will dance like 
that” (Gardner, p. 271). Someone else remarked that if Gra- 
ham were to give birth it would be to a cube! | didn’t quite 
understand how Graham's self-consciously earth-bound, torso 
centered incarnations of quintessential American themes could 
also be both cubist and abstract expressionist. Nevertheless, 
this melange was refreshing to read and probably nearer the 
truth than a more coherent picture. 
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Graham’s private life featured at least two very long rela- 
tionships; both with collaborating male dancers, as well as a 
number of complex asides. Her muscular, sensuous style cer- 
tainly does not answer to the same ascetic description that 
applies well to Gandhi and possibly to others in Gardner's 
sample. If she made a bargain it was not with Mephistopheles 
but with Eros. 


Albert Einstein (1879-1955) 


Perhaps at the opposite extreme from the earthiness of 
Graham was Albert Einstein’s search for the abstract, disem- 
bodied concepts that would describe the entire universe. Again 
following mainly familiar lines, Gardner describes the young 
Einstein as a spiritual loner, more interested in the world of 
objects, in books of his own choosing, ideas, and in “ultimate” 
questions and speculation than in the other boys or the regu- 
lar school work. As an adolescent at school in Aarau, near 
Zurich, he cut classes to read great physicists such as Maxwell 
and Hertz. He made a careful study of physical theory as pre- 
sented by a not very eminent physicist, August Foppl. Follow- 
ing Holton’s account in Thematic Origins of Scientific 
Thought, Gardner relates how reading Foppl — and others — 
helped Einstein develop the set of problems that would direct 
him for many years: “the relation between electricity and mag- 
netism, the putative role of the ether, and conceptions of space 
and time” (p. 94). Gardner does well at reducing Holton’s seven 
pages on Foppl to one, as good as can be expected with so 
much compression, but not enough to make the physics 
really clear to the uninstructed. 

Gardner aspires to give the relevant historical background, 
Einstein’s major ideas, and the process of acceptance and 
assimilation by other scientists. In other words, not how the 
ideas were actually developed. Within this framework Gardner 
gives a good inkling of the richness of Einstein’s self-selected 
background, of the independence of his thinking, combined 
with his impeccable intellectual taste in choosing his anteced- 
ents, his significant others. 

Comparing Einstein and Freud in their “scientific person- 
alities” Gardner writes: “Both men were ambitious, dogged, 
daring, and willing to stand alone and even welcome combat” 
(p. 106). Among the important differences two are outstand- 
ing, first, Einstein’s youth when he made his first great set of 
breakthroughs (age 25) and Freud’s relatively advanced age 
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when he made his (age 40); second, Einstein worked in a 
domain that was well defined, in which solutions to problems 
can be recognized and evaluated, and consensus commanded. 
In contrast, Freud had to create a new domain, provision it 
with problems, and then fight to have his solutions accepted. 
Gardner tops off this account with an interesting comparison 
of the achievements of Darwin, Freud, and Einstein. 

Gardner finishes Einstein the scientist as follows: “Einstein 
as an original scientific thinker was essentially finished by the 
time he was forty” (p. 131). To say the least, we ought to raise 
that age to 45, at which time Einstein made two major discov- 
eries (see Pais, 1982, p. 527). Nevertheless, that leaves our 
hero another 30 years in which to be the wiseman, the pacifist, 
the.anti-fascist, the model of a man of principle. 


T. S. Eliot (1898-1965) 


For someone like me, drawn to the close analysis of single 
cases, the chapter on T. S Eliot begins auspiciously. Jn 1968 
the lost manuscript of the first complete draft of The Waste 
Land is discovered in a storage box. This draft is the one that 
Ezra Pound took in hand and edited severely, with some par- 
ticipation of Eliot's wife Vivien in this process. In a subsequent 
discussion, Gardner remarks that “Eliot scholars have now 
pored over Pound’s proposed revisions, as well as those made 
by Vivien Eliot and by Eliot himself, and the poem’s composi- 
tional process is now as well understood as that of any other 
twentieth-century literary work” (p. 242). The main stages 
are: 1914-1921, some sections are composed; 1921, a com- 
plete draft is composed (the one recovered in 1968); 1921-22, 
an intense editorial process with at least three participants 
(Pound, Eliot, wife Vivien); 1922, poem published. Gardner 
discusses the revision in some detail, engages in some struc- 
tural analysis of the poem, and describes the diverse reactions 
in literary circles to the poem. In one paragraph (p. 244) 
he characterizes Eliot’s helpers as hand-picked critics, sup- 
portive parents and siblings, and midwives to the poem. At 
first this struck me as a funny case of mixed metaphors. Buy 
why not? Are complex, many-sided relations with significant 
others unthinkable? 

On the actual content of the poem not much is said, except 
for listing the themes taken up and marveling at their number, 
richness and variety and characterizing the poem as an 
expression of post-World War | malaise and disillusion. Of the 
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poetic problem Eliot might have set for himself, or the stimu- 
lus for writing The Waste Land, mention is made of a work on 
the search for the Grail that Eliot read before working on his 
poem. Eliot himself provides one very useful insight about the 
emergent structure of his poems: First he wrote components, 
“Then gradually { came to see it as a sequence. That’s one 
way in which my mind does seem to have worked through the 
years poetically — doing things separately and then seeing the 
possibility of fusing them together, altering them, and making 
a kind of whole of them” (Paris Review interview, cited in 
Ackroyd, 1984, p. 176). Gardner conveys an impression of Eliot 
as erudite, witty, enormously skilled, patrician. But he cites 
Ozick: “It may be embarrassing for us now to look back at 
that nearly universal obeisance to an autocratic, inhibited, 
depressed, rather narrow minded, and considerably bigoted 
fake Englishman” (p. 258). | admit that, on personal grounds, 
I trust Gardner’s account, including his exculpatory remarks 
that soften the kernel of truth in Ozick’s version. But I do not 
think Gardner has provided us with the facts or with a method 
suitable for making a rational choice between (or synthesis 
of) these two radically different impressions. : 

In his discussion of Eliot, Gardner says little about his idea 
of a Faustian bargain. Perhaps this is because Eliot was so 
little attached to the real world of people and things, and so 
immersed in his literary life that there was not much of a bar- 
gain to be struck, A review by Michael Wood of T. W. Eliot and 
Prejudice by Christopher Ricks is centered on the occasional 
eruptions of anti-Semitism in Eliot's talk and writing. Of Eliot's 
The Hollow Men (remember, “This is the way the world 
ends / Not with'a bang but a whimper”) Rick writes “It is not 
that a vacuum has been filled, rather that a hollowness has 


‘been admitted. If there are not incitements to prejudice, it is 


because there are not incitements to anything, except the 
pallidly appalled” (Wood, 1990, p. 33). 


Igor Stravinsky (1882-1971) 


The chapter on Igor Stravinsky begins with a quotation from 
the composer, “Music is by its very nature essentially power- 
less to express anything at all, whether a feeling, an attitude of 
mind, a psychological mood, a phenomenon of nature, etc.” 
(Stravinsky 1962, p. 53; I give a little more of the quotation 
than Gardner). Gardner recognizes that this is an implausible 
or paradoxical remark for Stravinsky to make, since his music 
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seems so very expressive to us; his solution to the puzzle is to 
attribute the remark to an ongoing controversy in the field of 
music at the time. Stravinsky's music was “political” in three 
senses: first, the music itself; second, its embeddedness in 
theater and dance; and third, the extent to which Stravinsky 
became embroiled in arrangements and negotiations on the 
business side of all performance art. 

The composer was born into a highly musical family. Al- 
though he was interested in music, he was no child prodigy. 
But by the time he was ready for law school, the profession his 
father (an operatic bass) had chosen for him, he knew that his 
future lay in music. From the age of 20 to 28 he was Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s protege. As it happened, when the latter died in 
1908, Diaghilev was looking for a composer to work closely 
with the newly forming Ballets Russes, and he recruited 
Stravinsky for that role — which the latter played for many years. 
His early compositions were not particularly original. His work. 
was marked by the slow emergence of his own voice. 

One of Stravinsky’s major works, The Rites of Spring, com- 
posed when he was not quite 30, grew out of a dream he had 
of a pagan ritual of sacrifice. This became a ballet commis- 
sioned by Diaghilev, and Stravinsky had as collaborators 
Roerich, an expert in Russian folklore, and as choreographer 
the great dancer Nijinsky. Gardner goes into some detail about 
the rhythmic structure and orchestration of the piece. By the 
musical standards of.the day it was very wild, discordant, rep- 
etitious and — in its theme of sacrifice — amoral; its first perfor- 
mance in Paris received an unbelievably savage audience 
reaction. One might even think that the uproar was a vindica- 
tion of the piece. In any event, as the field of music evolved, 
the piece has been accepted and while it still may arouse of 
privately passionate response, the violent uproar has subsided. 
Sic transit revolutionisbus! 

Gardner uses this case well to bring out the inescapably 
social nature of the process — involving teachers, patrons, 
collaborators and audiences. For my part, after this point is 
established, | would like to see more about the interaction and 
interpenetration of inner and outer life. 

It should be mentioned that, unlike the others in Gardner’s 
cast of characters, Stravinsky seems to have enjoyed a long 
and tranquil marriage, always finding time for coping with the 
practical side of life as well as for vacations with his family, for 
taking care of. his mother, for mourning the death of his 
childhood nanny 
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Gardner points out that, in Petrouchka, the composer cre- 
ated a kind of musical collage, resembling Eliot’s and Picasso's 
collages in their media. This suggests something at work in 
the Zeitgeist, says Gardner, but he doesn’t say just what. Not 
to leave the point hanging, | suggest that it represents a 
kind of bottom-up strategy, not unlike factory production of 
parts, later to be assembled. As Eliot had remarked (see above) 
keeping the parts separate permits the creator to go ahead 
without quite knowing where he is going, just watching to see 
what emerges. 


Pablo Picasso (1881-1973) 


It may well be that Eliot’s remark fits a number of creative 
productions. But it does not fit one of Picasso’s key works, the 
mural Guernica. Forthe whole month of incessant toil in which 
he produced it, Picasso was guided by a small and somewhat 
vague initial sketch, not to speak of the larger affective- 
political structure that provoked the work, the first mass bomb- 
ing of a civilian population by Nazi aircraft. Guernica provides 
an unparalleled opportunity for the study of the actual creation 
of a single major work, for Picasso, following a family tradition, 
numbered and dated each of the dozens of preliminary stud- 
ies that he made for it. Some of these are rough pencil sketches, 
others are finished paintings in their own right. Sometimes 
Picasso seems to be working out the details of one of the fig- 
ures in the mural, other times, wrestling with the composition 
as a whole. Gardner gives a good sense of the dynamics of 
this creation, drawing on Arnheim (1962) and others. [ have 
always felt a special affinity for Arnheim’s study of this 
work and | was pleased to see that Gardner gives it the atten- 
tion it deserves. 

Following Feldman’s coincidence argument (Feldman, 
1980), Gardner describes how Picasso's early prodigiousness 
and his life-time productivity can both be explained as the com- 
bining in one person of socio-cultural, familial, and individual 
factors. For the former (prodigiousness) Gardner cites Gertrude 
Stein: “Picasso wrote paintings as other children wrote their a 
b c...drawing always was his only way of talking” (in Gardner, 
p. 140). Gardner cites this as the “revelation” of talent. But 
we can equally look at it as the self-construction of the creator, 
including the mastery of the languages and modalities 
of thought. 
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Having reminded the reader of many of the commonplaces 
about Picasso, Gardner goes on to cite Richardson's recent 
denial of them, especially the myth of Picasso’s early prodi- 
giousness (Richardson, 1991). 

Although Picasso was in many ways the supreme individu- 
alist, his six-year collaboration with Braque in the invention of 
cubism illustrates another side. Years later Braque recollected: 
“we saw each other every day ... said things that gave us so 
much joy .. . It was like being roped together on a mountain 
.. .We were above all very absorbed” (in Gardner, p. 161). It is 
worth noting that this memory had survived fifty years and 
many vicissitudes. How many people ever get that close 
to another? 

Regarding Picasso’s personal life Gardner recounts the all 
too familiar story of his relationships with women. Many of these: 
did not simply end, they ended tragically — for the women. 
Gardner cites Gedo (1980) to suggest that Picasso was a 
“tragedy addict”. In a way this absolves Picasso of the major 
responsibility for exploiting and destroying his companions, 
leaving the less extreme interpretation stand, that he chose 
unhappy vulnerable women and did not save them. 

Here again we encounter some difficulty with the idea of a 
Faustian bargain. Faust sold his own soul to Mephistopheles, 
exchanging eternal salvation for temporal early pleasures. 
Picasso is painted as selling his friends down the river, exploit- 
ing them and discarding them as his work demanded. Repre- 
hensible yes, but Faustian? In any event, of Gardner’s seven 
characters Picasso is painted as the least saintly of them all. 
None of them “approached him in an arrogant disregard for 
others” (p. 184). 

Without questioning Gardner's account of Picasso’s relation 
with others, I believe that he may be inventing a paradox when 
he turns one of the most positive episodes of Picasso’s life into 
an expression of weakness. In closing this chapter Gardner 
returns to the collaboration with Braque: “it seems evident that, 
in order to step beyond Les demoiselles d’Avignon, Picasso 
needed to hold someone else’s hand” (p. 185). From the evi- 
dence given it is just as plausible to say that the task that Braque 
and Picasso set themselves of creating cubism, together with 
the fortunate meshing of the two characters, brought out the 
best of Picasso. One might even suggest that there was some- 
thing corrosive in the art world of the period (as ever!) and that 
together Picasso and Braque were able to resist it. 
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CONCLUSION 


In drawing together some of the many strands of his work 
Gardner engages in a tactic that might be called generalisation 
manquee: point out a trait that seems self-evidently important 
for creativity, show that some of the cases under consideration 
display said trait; admit that some don’t; stop — leaving the 
generalization hanging as a possible law. 

The key problem with this tactic is that one stops just when 
things are getting interesting. Given that some do and some 
don’t, the question arises — why? Or better, if say, flexibility i is 
vital for creativity how does an inflexible creator manage? This 
question presses us whether we couch our “some do, some 
don’t” finding as a 0.5 correlation, as a very fuzzy set, or in 
Simonton’s phrases as “theoretical pluralism” (Simonton, 
1994, p. 208). 

For my part, I prefer to be hung for a wolf, so my appeal is 
to the necessary uniqueness of each creative person. Rather 
than worrying the bone of fragmentary similarity, given 
Gardner's array of cases, this would open the way to some 
interesting reflections on the ways in which the cases comple- 
ment each other. 

Thus, even if each of Gardner’s seven studies is incomplete, 
and even if the uniqueness appeal forswears any comfortable 
generalizations, the cases complement each other in such a 
way that one gets a sense of the whole — the array of possibili- 
ties open to potentially creative people in the time frame 
Gardner chose. Indeed, Gardner, when he puts aside the un- 
satisfying search for similarities, does provide us with a very 
interesting discussion of the modern era in which each of his 
seven cases flourished. 

Their work; considered collectively, was to mount the at- 
tack on a cluster of ideas: naive faith in scientific progress, 
attachment to the idea of a single truth and its accessibility, 
and belief in the straightforward success of human rationality. 
Despite the many vicissitudes of the ideal of freedom, the 19th 
century had seen the overthrow of both slavery in the United 
States and serfdom in Czarist Russia. It remained for the 20th 
century to produce the dissolution of empires, still in progress 
(if | may be allowed the use of that term). 

One of the most interesting components of this work is 
Gardner’s account of his own “conversion” — the changes in 
his thinking evoked in the course of this research. He began 
with a point of view resembling Graham Wallas’s four stage 
theory: preparation, incubation, illumination, verification. With- 
out quite abandoning that idea, he developed a perspective in 
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which other matters are much more important: Each domain 
of creative endeavor entails the use of different symbol sys- 
tems and the confrontation of different types of task (e.g., 
problem solving, emotional expression, disciplined and prac- 
ticed performance). Virtually all creative individuals have sig- 
nificant mentors. (Gardner allows one exception, Gandhi, who 
“invented himself” — but, as it turns out, not without help.) 
Competition varies greatly in intensity, with Freud and 
Stravinsky at one end of the continuum, Gandhi and Einstein 
attheotherend. .  - 

Two themes emerge as very important. At the time of a sig- 
nificant breakthrough, the cgeator needs a support system, a 
kind of mothering that harks back to childhood needs. Finally, 
Gardner’s hypothesis of the “Faustian bargain” the creator 
makes in order to be free and focused enough to do what must 
be done, his or her creative work. Throughout this essay I have 
questioned the aptness of the adjective, “Faustian.” To be sure, 
the different examples that Gardner gives are examples of 
people making choices, That, it seems to me, is the key point: 
To be creative requires choice and commitment. Stressing this 
point reflects a belief that creativity is not mysteriously infi- 
nite; even when it is very great it is limited by the constraints of 
human existence. What one must give up in order to make 
and pursue one’s vocation varies greatly from case to case, 
depending on the task itself, on the personal resources avail- 
able, and on the shape of the historical moment. 
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